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teenth and eighteenth centuries along the Indian frontiers. The security
they afforded naturally caused them to become not merely defensive centres
for the surrounding country, but also centres of government. The rulers
took up their residence there, and transported thither the storehouses and
barns wherein was accumulated the produce of their estates; they built
churches there and assembled there the courts of justice of their territories;
they appointed officials (castellani, fraepositi^ notarii) to whom were en-
trusted the command of the local garrison, the presidency of the law-courts,
the execution of sentences, and the levying of the various fines and taxes
which pertained to the local ruler. In short, it may be said that in all
parts the function of the bourgs was, like strong armour, to protect
against attacks from without the essential organs not only of the religious
but also of the economic and administrative life of the period* Like the
"cities," they display no traces of urban characteristics. Their population
of knights, clergy, officials of the demesne, legal functionaries, and serfs
attached to their service, lived on the produce of the soil, or on contri-
butions levied from the external population; they produced nothing them-
selves, and, from an economic point of view, must be regarded merely as
consumers. Moreover they possessed nothing which could be regarded as
autonomy or self-government. The bourg which contained them was not
the object of their activities; it did not exist for itself, but for the sur-
rounding district- It constituted a kind of centre for the local population,
who came to it, but who did not live therein. The peasants who brought
thither the harvest of their lords, the scabini who came there to try cases,
did not reside within its walls. They came from the surrounding country
and they returned thither after they had fulfilled their mission, so much
so that the bourg appears to us only a place of transit, provided with a
certain number of warders stationed therein.

Nevertheless, though the cities and bourgs of the ninth and tenth
centuries cannot be regarded as centres of urban life, they possessed an
essential importance in the history of the towns. It was these, in fact,
which established the sites of the towns of later days; which thus fixed the
localities for the commercial and industrial groups which were the ancestors
of the bourgeoisies; and to these spots they almost always gave the
names which they still bear.

We said above that Carolingian society was essentially based on rural
economy. Land formed the only recognised source of wealth, agriculture
the only permanent and general form of work. We must not, however,
deny that they had some form of trade. The organisation of the estate
or domain, so characteristic of this period, inevitably involved a certain
amount of commercial activity. For the large domains were nearly always
composed of estates, some of which were a considerable distance away
from the principal centre, and it was therefore necessary that their
harvests should be transported thither, sometimes from afax. Moreover,